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THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


With this number the Journal of Geography enters upon another 
stage in its career now covering a quarter of a century. During 
recent years it has been published by the American Geographical 
Society of New York. This society recently tendered the Journal to 
the National Council of Geography Teachers, as a gift, and it has been 
accepted. This policy is in keeping with the very generous aid and co- 
operation given the Council during recent years. The officers of the 
Council in behalf of its members wish to express their great apprecia- 
tion of this generous gift and of the cordial support given in the past. 

As a member of the Council the Journal is now yours. Your 
responsibility has increased materially as the editors cannot alone 
make it a success. If it is to be a strong factor in increasing the 
effectiveness of geography teaching the opportunity to carry its mes- 
sage must be extended and this requires your active assistance. It 
should be in every school in the land. You can help put it there. The 
relation of the Council to the Journal is unique as it is probable that 
few, if any other, organizations own their official journals. Here is an 
organization endeavoring to improve the teaching of geography and 
here is a journal devoted to the same end, both under one Board of 
Directors. This is, indeed, a rare opportunity that has come to the 
Council through this splendid gift. To what extent the opportunity 
will be utilized depends upon the co-operation given by each member. 

The constitution provides that anyone interested in the improve- 
ment of geography teaching may become a member of the Council. 
This liberal requirement was made so that the largest number of 
people possible might receive the benefits of the Council: The Journal 
is sent free to all members and is available to others at the regular 
subscription rate. Now is the time to become a member. 

During the present year it is highly improbable that the income 
will pay the costs of publication. This is due to the enormously 
increased cost of paper and printing. Under the present difficult 
printing conditions, acceptance of the gift was made possible by the 
generous support of Mr. A. J. Nystrom of Chicago who has given 
assurance that he will help us “‘see it through.’”’ This makes it our 
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official journal in fact as well as in form. To eliminate every item of 
expense possible no receipts will be sent to members. The letters 
M. N. C. will appear on your address label. These will serve as a 
receipt and show that your name is properly recorded. Your atten- 
tion is called to the new rates now established and given on the inside 
of the front cover of this number. 

We have in America the Geographical Review, a magazine devoted 
to the dissemination of geographic knowledge, i.e., primarily research 
material in the science of geography, and the National Geographic 
Magazine, a journal devoted to the popular phases of the subject. 
The field of the Journal of Geography is clearly defined; it lies between 
the fields of these two publications. The purpose of the Journal will 
be to secure and present material that will be directly helpful to 
teachers. This does not mean that it will be excessively pedagogical; 
rather, will it aim to present geographic studies in such form that the 
teacher will find the material usable, the articles suggestive and in- 
spiring. This material should be of interest to university, college, 
normal school, high school, and grade teachers. Notes supplying data 
on the new countries of Europe, on the rearranged affairs in other 
countries of the world, and on other geographic items of current 
interest, will be given from time to time. 

The same high standard which has characterized the magazine in 
past years will be maintained. Among the notable articles that will 
appear soon will be a number of essays presented in the Prize Essay 
Contest, conducted by the American ‘Geographical Society, but which 
did not receive a prize. Among those who have promised articles are 
such well-known geography teachers as Dr. Ellsworth Huntington of 
Yale, R. H. Whitbeck of Wisconsin, Dr. W. M. Davis of Harvard, 
Zonia Baber of the University of Chicago, James F. Chamberlain 
formerly of the Southern Branch of the University of California, 
O. D. von. Engeln of Cornell University, and R. D. Calkins, Michi- 
gan State Normal School. 

The editor will appreciate, at all times, not only manuscript but 
suggestions concerning what you need to improve your teaching. Here 
is your long desired opportunity. Will you make the most of it? 
Will you co-operate? Let us make this a notable year in the history 
of the Council and of the Journal. 

GrorRGE J. MILuEr, Secretary 
State Normal School 
Mankato, Minnesota 
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GEOGRAPHY AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, 
: ENGLAND 


WILLIAM M. DAVIS 


Harvard University 


According to a report of the Board of Geographical Studies at Cam- 
bridge University, a geographical ‘‘tripos,”’ or honors degree in geog- 
raphy, has been established there, so that geography now ranks with 
any other subject, and no longer suffers under the forbidding dis- 
abilities that have hampered and discouraged its development for a 
number of years past at that ancient and renowned seat of learning. 
The schedule of studies on which examinations will be held is divided 
into two parts, which may be regarded as introductory and advanced, 
as follows: 


PART I 


1. Physical Geography. (a) The Atmosphere: Distribution of pressure, temperature 
and humidity; climatic zones and provinces; changes of climate in historic times. (b) 
The Hydrosphere: Form of the oceans; configuration and depths of the ocean floor; dis- 
tribution of temperature and salinity; tides; currents. (c) The Lithosphere: Elevation 
and subsidence; shore-lines; processes of denudation, deposition and vulcanicity, and 
their effects upon topographical features. 

2. Political and Economic Geography. Political partition and economic development 
of the different regions of the world, with a consideration of the influence of their physical 
features and economic resources on their settlement, development and lines of communi- 
cation. 

3. Cartography. The construction and use of maps. A general knowledge of the 
methods of. exploratory surveying, excluding astronomical methods. 

Candidates will be expected to submit field work done by themselves and will receive 
credit for the work submitted. 

4. History of Geography. The evolution of geographical conceptions; the history of 
geographical exploration and discovery. 

5. Anthropogeography. The classification of the races of mankind, and the physical 
characters on which it is based. The geographical distribution of races. The influence 
of geographical environment on the life, arts, social organization, and migrations of certain 
peoples. 

6. Regional Geography. The physical. regions of the globe: coastal outline, relief, 
river systems, climate; influence of physical conditions on economic development. 


PART II 


1. Geodetic and Trigonometrical Surveying. Base measurement; triangulation and its 
adjustment; precise levelling and determination of mean sea level. Topographical survey- 
ing. Gravity survey. Delimitation and demarcation of boundaries. Field astronomy. 

Candidates will be expected to submit field work done by themselves and will receive 
credit for the work submitted. 
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2. Geomorphology. In addition to the subjects in Part I, 1 (c), questions may be asked 
on: Theories to account for the present distribution of land and sea; causes of earth move- 
ments; types of earth movement and their distribution; structure and development of the 
present land masses; distribution of voleanic activity and its relation to earth movements. 

3. Oceanography and Climatology. Oceanography [in addition to the subjects in Part 
I, 1 “b)]; methods of observation; physics and chemistry of the sea; marine deposits; distri- 
bution of life in the oceans. Climatology [in addition to the subjects in Part I, 1 (a)]; 
discussion and reduction of series of observations of different length and value; detection of 
periodicities; preparation of climatological maps; changes of climate; influence of climate 
on distribution of animals and plants. 

4. Historical and Political Geography. The geographical conditions affecting the 
historical and political development of States; movements of population and centres of in- 
fluence; frontiers; colonial expansion; political sub-division for administrative purposes. 

5. Economic and Commercial Geography. The geographical conditions affecting the 
production and distribution of commodities; origin and development of trade routes by 
land and sea; development of natura] resources; growth of industries; exchange of products; 
development of new regions and sources of trade. 


The time given to instruction in the several subjects and the usual 
duration of a complete course of study at the University leading 
through the two parts of the schedule are not specified, nor are the 
members of the committee by which the announcement is issued 
associated with the special subject that they will teach; but it is evident 
that any student who commands the subjects here outlined will be, 
except for the lack of field studies, well on his road to becoming a 
geographer. The following comments on the schedule are submitted 
in view of the interest that it must have to American Universities 
where geography is about to be introduced, or where its present status 
is to be improved. 

One matter of practical importance deserves immediate emphasis. 
The establishment of the honors degree has not been postponed until 
the small staff of professional geographers at Cambridge should be duly 
enlarged. The step has been taken by bringing into geographical 
service a. number of well-known teachers of subjects allied to geog- 
raphy, who will proceed at once to make their contributions as geo- 
graphical as possible, thus supplementing the work of Lake and Old- 
ham, specialists in physical and_ historical geography, who represent a 


more strictly geographical discipline. It is probable that the instruc- * 


tion thus offered will not be so essentially geographical in its nature as 
if all the teachers were primarily geographers. It will be about as truly 
geographical as a department of history would be historical if it were 
made up by drafting in, to assist two instructors in history, several 
professors of economics, philosophy, geography, classics, and one or 
two other allied subjects. This is not said in any disparagement of 
the Cambridge plan, although historians would probably look with 
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some dissatisfaction on a department of history thus constituted. The 
point is that the university proposes to do its geographical best at 
once, trusting to the future graduates of such instruction—and to 
geographers trained elsewhere, who may be engaged in the course of 
time—gradually to develop a more.truly geographical discipline. 
American universities may well do likewise by announcing as soon as 
possible the best body of geographical instruction that they can put 
together, enlarging any existing nucleus of professional geographers 
that they may have in stock by associating with them a number of 
willing professors from allied departments. The important thing is 
to make a beginning. 

The most gratifying feature of the list of subjects is the importance 
that is given to the human aspects of geography. It is manifest that 
geography thus broadly treated is not merely an adjunct to geology, 
but a full-fledged subject, deserving independent recognition. It may 
be hoped that sooner or later some attention will be given to other 
forms of life as well as to man, in the expansion of studies to which so 
broad a beginning must lead in a few decades, and that plants and 
animals. treated for the use of geographers will then be accorded a 
proper rank. 

Another matter of practical importance is the early introduction 
of political and economic geography, whereby students will be enabled 
to obtain a general view of these subjects without working through a 
large preparation in physical geography. This is as if a department 
of zoology should introduce an early course in the general natural his- 
tory of animals, treated as a living outdoor subject. open to any college 
student, whether he had already taken or proposed later to take other 
courses on the structure, embryology, classification, and other subjects 
of practical importance for zoologists. The object of such a course 
would be simply to open the students’ eyes to the marvelously interest- 
ing facts of animal life. The same would be true of a course on political 
and economic geography treated in a manner suitable for young men 
and women of university grade. Thus developed, a close association 
with history and economics may follow, as a result of which the num- 
ber of students in geography will greatly increase. 

The history of geography, including the progress of exploration 
and discovery, is also an excellent subject for special attention. There 
is hardly any other that can be made so attractive to a young man of 
active mind and body, about to make a choice among the many oppor- 
tunities opened to him in the wide field of university studies. Our 
universities may do well to make note of this, as one of the best means 
to impel their graduates to go out and study some part of the world 
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for themselves, even if many who do so do not later continue as geog- 
raphers, but turn to more lucrative occupations. 

In certain other respects, the outline of studies does not suggest 
favorable comment. A curious retention of an old-fashioned, empiri- 
cal method is seen in both physical geography and regional geography 
of Part I in the position accorded to shore lines, which are placed 
before the lands that they border. This is apparently the result of 
a systematic scheme which begins with the atmosphere, follows with 
the oceans, and then reaches the lands from the ocean side. No such 
result is either necessary or advisable. The forms of the lands, as con- 
ditioned by “‘processes of denudation, deposition and vulcanicity,”’ 
might be given their proper place under (c) the lithosphere; “elevation 
and subsidence” might follow; then shore lines could be treated ration- 
ally, first, as determined by the pattern given to the sea margin when 
a land mass of previously dissected form or a sea bottom is placed in 
a new attitude with respect to sea level, and second, as modified by 
the processes thereafter acting. 

Geomorphology in Part II, has a regrettably geological flavor; its 
highly theoretical topics are likely to divert the student too soon and 
too far from his more important responsibilities regarding the facts of 
his science. If more attention to land forms is needed than is indicated 
under Part I—as may well be the case—geomorphology in Part II 
might be well replaced by a more advanced consideration of subheading 
(c), the lithosphere, with particular emphasis on the description of land 
forms by the student, rather than on the explanation of land forms by 
the lecturer. Field work might be called for here, and in several other 
subjects, as well as in cartography and surveying, where it is now — 
alone demanded. Indeed it may be strongly urged that field study of 
land forms, in association with their verbal description, should precede 
instruction in topographic surveying, in order to impress upon the 
student that the thing that he maps is always more important than 
the map that he makes of it. The regional treatment of physical 
geography, especially of its subdivisions climatology and land forms, 
might well be given special attention previous to the regional treat- 
ment of geography as a whole, as undertaken in Part I, in order to 
afford sounder preparation for 4) historical and poltical geography and 
5) economic and commercial geography in Part II. 
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STATUS OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
OF THE MIDDLE STATES 


CLYDE E. COOPER 
State Normal School, Cheney, Washington 


So many letters were received by the writer expressing interest in 
the work upon normal school geography which was begun in the issue 
of the Journal of Geography for November, 1919, that it has been 
considered worth while to continue the survey. The friendly and 
enthusiastic spirit shown by the different instructors as they have 
returned the questionnaires has been very helpful in preparing this 
work. Surely with so many enthusiastic teachers to push it, geog- 
raphy must continue to assume a greater and larger place in school 
work. 

PURPOSE AND METHOD OF THE SURVEY 


The purpose of this survey is to arrange a body of material which 
will be helpful to teachers of geography in seeing what is being done at 
other institutions in their line of work. The material ought also to 
be especially helpful to administrators who are in doubt as to the 
amount of emphasis to be placed upon geography. The respective 
interests which the different institutions have in geography are not 
shown, by this chart, except in a certain degree. It is not fair to com- 
pare the geography departments of the different normal schools with 
each other unless other data which would be impossible to show in this 
survey is known. For example, many of the states have schools 
which prepare teachers for the grades only. Others are permitted to 
prepare teachers for the high schools. Some normal schools admit 
students above the eighth grade and others admit high school grad- 
uates only. It becomes obvious, therefore, that a school which pre- 
pares teachers for high schools as well as for the grades has an oppor- 
tunity to give more geography than one which prepares for elementary 
teaching only. This fact would be equally true between schools which 
make up their student body of eighth grade graduates or those which 
enroll high school graduates only. This point was not made in connec- 
tion with the survey of the western normal schools because most of 
them prepare for elementary teaching only. 

The material was obtained by sending questionnaires to the dif- 
ferent geography teachers, requesting them to supply the data and to 
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make any remarks pertinent to the subject of geography. In so far as 
possible the suggestions made have been incorporated in this report. 
It is intended that this survey shall include geography of college grade 
only. High school geography has not been included nor have courses 
in geology. ; 





EXPLANATION OF THE CHART 


Column | gives the names of the schools which offer geography of 
college grade. There are 85 normal schools in the Middle States but 
answers were received from only 58. Limited time prohibited sending 
them several questionnaires. However; sufficient answers were re- 
ceived to get a very good general idea of what is being done in geog- 
raphy in these states. : 

Column 2 states the total number of courses offered by each school, 
and may be interpreted as meaning that the schools standing highest 
in this column offer the best opportunity for specialization in geog- 
raphy. Two schools stand at 13 and one at 14. A number of other 
schools stand high and it is believed that in general, normal schools 
offer the logical place to begin specialization in geography. Attention 
should again be called to the fact that this column in no way indicates 
a greater or lesser lack of interest in geography as there may be certain 
laws or conditions which prohibit the offering of more courses. The 
fact that geography stands by itself as an independent department in 
nearly every one of the Middle States normal schools is a pleasing 
feature brought out by the answers in this column. 

Column 3 gives the number of required courses in the different 
institutions. The letter ‘‘P’’ in parenthesis indicates that such courses 
are only partially required, being included in some course such as, for 
example, the primary course but not in others. The schools ranking 
high in this column are giving the best training for every teacher. In 
some of the schools which have many courses, but all of them elective, 
the instructor’s remarks indicated that the work is popular and the 
classes always full. However, the fact remains that a student could 
complete the normal course in such institutions without having any 
geography whatsoever. 

Column 4 states the number of hours devoted to each required 
course per week. The first figures appearing in the column are the 
numbers of the courses. On the average it appears that the most 
popular required course occupies 5 hours. Nothing less would be at 
all adequate. An hour means from 45 to 60 minutes in normal schools. 
Two-hour courses are especially unsatisfactory. 
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Column 5 gives the number of weeks the course is offered in the 
year. Evidently the number of weeks indicates the size of the enroll- 
ment and the popularity of the subject. Some of the schools are on 
the 4 quarter basis and others are not. Apparently the lecture method 
of instruction for the general courses is not followed in the normal 
school. Length of terms varies from 6 to 18 weeks. Conflicts ase 
also make necessary the repetition of required courses. 

Column 6 states the total hours per year devoted to required 
courses. Evidently, the total depends upon the number of times the 
course is repeated throughout the year rather than upon the number 
of required courses given. The column may consequently show a 
comparison of the enrollment at the various schools. 

Column 7 shows where the emphasis is placed and should be 
especially suggestive. It will be noticed that the division is decidedly 
in favor of content. In the arswers to the questionnaires it was the 
universal opinion that a knowledge of content is necessary before 
method, and that a knowledge of methods will come from watching 
others, and in the educational work of the normal course. With the 
small amount of time which the teacher of geography has for each 
student he should be free from all responsibility of teaching methods, 
except as he finds it convenient to suggest methods in connection with 
the content of each lesson. 

Columns 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 give the same information concerning 
electives as the previous columns gave concerning required subjects. 
It will be noted that most of the electives are offered only once during 
the year thus avoiding the necessity of having more than one or two 
teachers. But it is undoubtedly true that many students are thus 
kept out of advanced work in geography because of conflicts, and ~ 
because too many professional subjects are required in a normal school 
course. ‘ 

Column 13 gives the total number of hours of the teacher’s time 
devoted to geography throughout the year. This probably indicates 
the importance which the institution attaches to geography, as it 
shows the paid or salary hours devoted to it. It should not be inter- 
preted as meaning that the schools which stand first in this column 
are leaders in the amount and variety of geography offered. 

Columns 14 and 15 are self-explanatory. It is from these columns 
that the conclusion may be drawn that many of the teachers are over- 
worked. The number of teachers indicates in most cases the enroll- 
ment of the various schools. 
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In conclusion it might be well to state the names of the various 
courses offered, as this material cannot be shown in the table. Many .- 
of the teachers sent catalogs of their institutions which gave a good 
idea of the content of their courses. It is evident that too few are 
giving as much time as they should to state and local geography. 


Principles of Geography Field Geography 
Geography of Europe Physical Geography 
Geography of North America Methods 

Geography of South America Historical Geography 
Geography of Asia, Africa and Australia Political Geography 
Geography of the South Economic Geography 
Geography of Continents Geographic Influences in American History 
Commercial Geography Grade Geography 
Geology High School Geography 
Meteorology and Climatology State Geography 

Rural School Geography Research 

Conservation 


Primary Geography 


COMPARISONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


It would seem that there is a somewhat larger amount of interest 
in geography in the Middle States than in the Western States. This 
is probably because the schools are older and have in ‘most cases a 
larger student body. The opportunities for teachers of geography are 
quite evidently largest in the West at least as far as finding virgin 
ground to work upon. 

Teachers of geography in the states included here are very evi- 
dently overworked. They need more assistants in order that they 
may reach a greater number of students. Some have suggested that 
20 hours of teaching per week must be the maximum and that this 
would not allow any time for research work. Normal school teachers 
.in general are overworked. Without research work they get into a 
rut as readily as would university teachers. They should be given 
time for it and required to do it. 7 

It appears also from a comparison of the two charts that the 
Middle States require different work in geography for different courses. 
In the West it was found that largely the same kind and amount of 
geography is given to all students whether they are taking the primary, 
rural, or intermediate course. This may be explained by the fact 
that many western normal schools offer methods in connection with 
the departments of education or the training schools. Hence the 
geography teacher gives as much content as he can to all, for most 
students are sadly in need of it. 
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In general the Middle States offer more electives than the West 
because, in most of the states, they prepare high school teachers and 
have larger student bodies. 

A significant point to be noticed is that in only a few schools is 
more than one term of geography required of any one student. This 
is surely a mistake and geography teachers must fight for a full year 
of geography for every student. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to warn teachers of geography of a 
present tendency in the re-organization of normal school departments: 
Normal school presidents are coming to believe that, in order to obtain 
salaries for their instructors equal to those paid by universities, and 
thus hold their teachers, they must re-organize their teaching force 
upon a more business-like basis, or, in other words reduce the number 
of departments. Most normal schools have anywhere from 20 to 30 
so-called departments with usually just one teacher in the department 
and that one the head. We are told that legislators and tax payers 
are not going to stand for such an unbusiness-like organization. The 
question then is, what will happen to geography in this re-organiza- 
tion? There will be a strong effort made to include it-under a depart- 
ment of science and perhaps mathematics. If this is done, what 
incentive is there for an energetic person to prepare for normal school 
work in geography? Will not geography, at least in normal schools, 
degenerate to a level where it will be taught by anyone who has a free 
period at the necessary hour? This is not properly a part of this sur- 
vey but the writer has noticed this tendency and it was indicated in 
two or three of the letters received. Probably this has happened in 
some of the schools which did not reply. At any rate it is a thought 
which is worthy of careful study by all who are interested in the 
welfare of geography. 
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THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 


THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 
R. H. WHITBECK 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
THE APPROACH TO THE CANAL 


We entered the canal at the Atlantic end, which, strangely enough, 
is farther west than the Pacific terminus. . The canal extends nearly 
north and south or, more accurately, northwest and southeast. The 
Atlantic entrance leads immediately into Limon Bay, shut off from 
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Fic. 1 


the stormy Caribbean by two breakwaters protruding diagonally out 
from the land at either side of the entrance and almost meeting at the 
apex. Connecting this narrow opening with the canal proper is the 
dredged but invisible channel leading through Limon Bay straight to 
the place where the canal visibly begins. 

At either side of the entrance to the bay are the powerful fortifica- 
tions of Fort Sherman and Fort Randolph, perfectly concealed. A 
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ship captain approaching the canal entrance is little aware that he is 
passing through a checkerboard area, accurately mapped, and that 
every one of the invisible squares that he traverses is at a perfectly 
known distance and angle from batteries of 12-inch mortars and 14- 
inch disappearing guns, which can drop shells into any one of these 
squares with deadly accuracy. 


CRISTOBAL 


Once behind the breakwater the Panamanian city of Colon and the 
American town of Cristobal lie before you; they are separated only by 
a railroad track. Projecting out into the bay from Cristobal is the 
mole from which protrude the long docks or piers which handle the 
ever-increasing commerce which focuses upon the canal. The newest 
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Fic. 2, One of the great modern piers at Cristobal. 


and finest is pier 6, of steel and concrete, equipped with the most 
modern type of appliances for the rapid handling of cargoes. Some 
ships pass through the canal without receiving or discharging freight, 
but many others dock at Cristobal and discharge their cargoes there. 
The freight is stored for a few days, or possibly longer, until the 
arrival of ships which will take the various consignments to their 
several destinations. 
At Cristobal converge steamship lines from nearly every part of 
the world, and there they take on cargo for the west coast of North 
and South America, for New Zealand, Australia, and the Far East, 
for the Caribbean countries, and for the ports of the eastern United 
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States, and Europe. Cristobal is an assembling place for the products 
of all Latin America. Within the piers the freight is piled high in 
detached heaps, each having a sign indicating the ship that is to 
receive it. Out from the mole, spurs of railroad track run along both 
sides of the piers, and cranes project over the tracks and over the 
boats, ready to lift a box of soap or a railroad locomotive from the 
hold of the vessel or to lower it in. 

After taking cargo for Central American, Mexican, and Californian 
ports, our steamer (the Newport) for the trip through the Canal, 
swung around to the oil station and took in 400 tons of fuel oil for her 
northward voyage, for she is an oil burner. 

In 1919 the two oil stations at the ends of the canal supplied more 
than- 2,000,000 barrels to passing vessels. The oil is received by the 
ship at the coal dock, one of the largest and most rapid coaling stations 
in existence. Here Uncle Sam has hundreds of thousands of tons of 
coal ready to deliver with gratifying promptness to any ship that 
desires it. Within an hour or two after tieing up at the coal dock, a 
freighter destined for New Zealand or other trans-Pacific ports, can 
be supplied with coal for her voyage. If a captain wishes to save time 
to the utmost, one or more specially equipped coaling barges with 
chain-bucket hoists will draw up along side his ship and deliver the 
coal into his bunkers while freight is being loaded or unloaded on the 
opposite side. A ship’s time is money—several thousand dollars a 
day—and every device which shortens her stay at the canal is money 
saved. By such devices and many others does Uncle Sam make the 
Panama Canal route attractive. 

The scene at the Cristobal terminal was inspiring. No less than 
a dozen ocean-going vessels were at the piers or the coaling dock; 
several others were anchored out in the bay, possibly awaiting informa- 
tion that the slide which occurred at the Galliard Cut 36 hours before 
had been sufficiently removed to allow them to pass. Darting about 
the bay like big flying fish were the power launches carrying men and 
orders from point to point about the harbor. Army tugs, tenders, 
lighters, and all sorts of small craft were criss-crossing the bay, while 
an occasional big ship plowed her way majestically through the open- 
ing in the breakwater and headed for the canal. The geographer was 
conscious that he looked upon a scene which was perhaps only a faint 
forecast of vastly bigger things to come, for the Panama Canal is 
destined to be one of the great focal points of the world’s commerce. 
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THROUGH THE GATUN LOCKS 


Shortly after six the next morning the Newport, a Pacific Mail 
liner, swung out into the channel and started on her trip through the 
canal. She was drawing only 17 feet, and the Captain hoped he could 
pass the slide in the afternoon. Shortly, the dim, massive outlines of 
the Gatun locks loomed up ahead, like three great steps in a mighty 
staircase. Off to the right extended the Gatun dam built of millions 
of yards of earth taken from the canal channel, and dumped here to 
form an earthwork which impounds the 130 square miles of water of 
Gatun Lake. No other view of Gatun dam and locks is so impressive 
as the view one gets from the bow of a ship heading right into the jaws 
of the locks. 
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Fic, 3. Interior of one of the piers at Cristobal. 


At 7:25 the Newport entered the first chamber of the locks. 
Promptly men in small boats pushed out from either side and caught 
the ship’s lines which were thrown to them. These were connected to 
the steel cables of the electric locomotives which were to haul the 
steamer through the locks. Two cables were attached to the bow and 
two to the stern, and with two locomotives pulling and two others 
steadying the ship from the stern, we were ready for the passage of 
the locks. Close in behind us came a tank ship which was to be locked 
through with us, for two moderate sized boats can enter a lock and go 
through together, saving water and power and saving time for the 
second ship, but delaying the leader a little. 
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The ponderous gates behind us swung to, and we were enclosed on 
all sides by masonry and steel. The massive gates closed behind as 
noiselessly as a book and immediately the water around us began to 
boil up from below through a score of invisible openings, operated by 
an invisible power hidden somewhere in that mass of masonry. Our 
ship and its companion rose rapidly as the lock filled, and in six minutes 
the second set of gates folded back, the steel cables between us and the 
electric locomotives tightened, and the Newport glided into the second 
lock followed by her attendant, the tanker. Again the gates closed 
behind, and again there was a furious boiling of water around us, and 
we rose to the second level. Once more the process was repeated and 
we were 83 feet above sea level. 

















Fic. 4. S. S, Panama in Culebra Cut, near Empire, on trip through canal. Looking north. 


Around on every hand were the great engineering works that had 
been erected. The flight of three twin locks, or six in all, the Gatun 
earthwork dam and concrete spillway, the hydroelectric power house, 
where the power for operating the locks and for many other purposes 
is generated, the red-tiled concrete buildings, the government town of 
Gatun, the long rows of ornamental lights, the wide sweep of green 
lawn, with foliage plants and shrubs and urns of flowering plants, 
made a most impressive picture, and the geographer felt his chest 
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expand a little with pride as he beheld the finished work which his 
government had wrought here in the tropical jungle. 


TuHrovuGH GATuUN LAKE 


We passed out into Gatun Lake a little over one hour after we first 
entered the locks. Had our ship traveled alone the passage would 
have taken only 40 minutes. Spread out before us lay Gatun Lake, 
formed by the damming of the Chagres River, its present level 83 feet 
above the sea level and rambling over 130 square miles of submerged 
jungle. From its shallower portions the dead trees still protrude. 
Beneath the waters of the lake lie the sites of villages and construction 
camps, and the former right-of-way of the Panama Railroad. The 
engineers decided that the only way to curb the violence of the Chagres, 
when the tropical downpours raise it to a raging torrent, was to let the 
river spend itself by spreading out over the broad expanse of the lake. 
Moreover, in the dry season, the lake would furnish an unfailing 
reservoir for supplying the locks and the hydroelectric plant which 
should generate the electricity needed in the zone. And so it was 
done, and the plan has fulfilled every promise. 

Of many remarkable things about the canal construction, espe- 
cially the intricate details of the operation of the locks, not the least 
gratifying is the complete success with which everything works. 
Scarcely a thing has needed modifying. The slides have caused and 
will continue to cause annoyance until the weight of the steep-faced 
hills in the great cut has been enough relieved to restore a balance. 
But, however disconcerting the slides may be, they give us a sense of 
satisfaction that we rejected the majority report of the commission 
of international engineers who advised a sea-level canal. 

For three hours the Newport steamed through Gatun Lake, shut 
in by the low, round-topped mountains, clad in dense tropical verdure. 
In places the land has been cleared to make pastures—40,000 acres 
in all—over which graze some 30,000 beef cattle belonging to the 
Cattle Industry division of the government’s commissary department. 
From these pastures comes most of the beef used in the zone. Many 
tons, slaughtered in the government abattoir and stored in the govern- 
- ment cold storage plant, are sold to passing ships, and a million pounds 
were sent to the States recently for the use of the army. 


Hewp UP By A SLIDE IN GALLIARD Cut 


As we approached the Galliard Cut (usually called the Culebra 
Cut) instructions were received to tie up and await orders. A group 
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of five vessels soon gathered, each captain hoping that soon the slide 


could be passed. 
Some of us went over to the region of the slide. An island extend- 


ing almost across the channel had risen from the bottom and was being 


attacked by the dredges. It is to be remembered that in the deepest 
part of the Galliard Cut, the rock faces of the hills, which have been 
about half cut away, rose almost perpendicularly from the water’s 
edge. Previous slides have already carried down thousands of cubic 
yards of rock, and have considerably diminished the angle of slope of 
the cut. The hill that gives the most trouble is the south face of Gold 
Hill (the Cucaracha slide). Here the rock is weak and unable to 
support itself on the steep slope facing the canal. Again and again 
slides have occurred at this place. Sometimes the surface slips down 
into the canal; at other times it slides part way down adding weight to 
the bank of the canal and causing the bottom of the canal to bulge 
upward like a dome. 

The slide which delayed the Newport was of the latter type, and 
completely blocked traffic for nearly five days.. By Thursday after- 
noon the dredges had reéxcavated the channel to a depth of 30 feet, 
and a width of 100 feet. Then for an hour and a half there was a 
continuous procession of ships moving northward, after which the south- 
bound ships were allowed to proceed. It was a sight to be remem- 
bered; as far as one could see in either direction ships were moving 
proudly on their courses. They were mostly freight carriers. A few, 
like our own, carried both passengers and freight. They flew the flags 


of many nations, but the stars and stripes predominated. A group of | 


Italians on the Newport went into ecstasies as the Bologna, from 
Genoa, flying the Italian flag, passed; but the Scotchman and the 
two Englishmen at my side scarcely commented when an English 
ship moved by. National character stood out impressively. 


THROUGH THE GALLIARD CuT 


Soon we were passing through the cut. Mount Zion and Contrac- 
tor’s Hill loomed up on our right and Gold Hill on our left. The 
latter looked as firm as Gibraltar on its northern side, but the old 
hill is two-faced, and on the other side it could be seen that an enormous 
amount of rock had slipped from its moorings and either had reached 
the canal or was on its way. This is the Cucaracha slide, the old 
traitor that has again and again sent a chill through the American 
people, and nearly threw the canal commission into fits just about the 
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time the canal was ready to open. The big slide of 1913 blocked 
trafic for months. Slides causing more or less annoyance have 
occurred at intervals since, but during 1919, scarcely any trouble 
occurred. As you look at the frowning slopes of the cut, rising steeply 
above you, and note that the rock looks shattered, weathered, and 
weak, you conclude.that the slides are not over. High up on the 
Cucaracha slope, workmen were playing a powerful stream of water 
(as is done in placer-mining) on the slope and washing material down to 
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Fic. 5. Miraflores Locks from top of Floating Crane “Hercules.” Miraflores Lake and 
Pedro Miguel Locks in distance. Aug. 24, 1915. 


be dredged away. It seemed a slow process, but, continued for years, 
it will materially reduce the weight of the rock and aid in restoring the 
balance which the deep excavation here has so seriously disturbed. 


Prepro MIGUEL AND MrrAFLORES LocKs 


Shortly we approached the first lock on the Pacific side, the Pedro 
Miguel lock. As at Gatun, we went through in company with 
another boat, this time we were locked downward to a lower level, 
and passed out into Miraflores Lake, a small body of water between 
the Pedro Miguel and the Miraflores locks. On the Atlantic side, all 
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three pairs of locks are in a continuous flight, but on the Pacific side, 
adequate rock foundation could not be found for three pairs of locks 
together, and so one pair was located at Pedro Miguel and two at 
Miraflores, a few miles away. 

As the ponderous gates closed behind us in the first Miraflores lock 
and our ship began to settle, I timed the rate at which the water was 
disappearing from the lock chamber, and I noted that we settled a 
foot each twelve seconds, five feet a minute. The lock is 1000 feet 
long and 110 feet wide. Evidently the water was being drawn out at 
the rate of a half million cubic feet a minute. 

It is a weird and impressive experience, this passing through the 
locks whose ponderous gates open before you and close behind you so 
silently but with such majesty and precision. There is no creaking of 
unseen machinery, no shouting of orders, no rushing to and fro of men, 
but everything works with the power of a titan and the precision of 
a watch. 

Darkness had settled upon us before we completed our transit of 
the locks, and we had the opportunity of seeing them lighted. The 
long rows of brilliant lights, hooded above and behind, but illuminating 
the locks so brightly that one can read a newspaper, make a great white 
way. On shore tier on tier of employees’ quarters lighted by elec- 
tricity crept in orderly arrangement up the slopes of the hills, and 
their lights seemed to form geometrical constellations which merged 


into the star-studded sky behind. And to complete the beauty of the - 


scene, a crescent moon hung over us and the lights of Ancon and Balboa 
winked in the distance. Even a prosaic geographer can not forget 
that scene. 


BaLBoa, ANCON, AND PANAMA CITY 


In the morning we found ourselves tied up at the docks of Balboa, 
on the Pacific side. At this end of the canal the chief administrative 
offices are located, but the commercial activities are far less important 
than at Cristobal at the Atlantic end. Substantially all steamship 
lines which terminate at the canal, terminate at Cristobal, hence the 
handling of freight is chiefly done there. However, the big repair 
shops and dry docks are at Balboa. Here also is a coaling station 
and fuel oil station. 

Balboa and Ancon are American cities, while Panama is the capital 
and chief city of the Republic of Panama. It is Spanish in architecture 
but American in sanitation. It is tidy and orderly and its shops are 
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attractive. Its 50,000 people are of every shade and mixture. Only 
a minor fraction of the people seem to be unmixed whites. 

Ancon and Balboa are beautiful places. The government build- 
ings, the homes of the officials and army officers, the splendid hospital 
at Ancon, all of a soft buff color, the finely laid-out streets, lined with 
palms, the ornamental shrubbery and the scrupulous cleanliness 
everywhere make these American settlements in the tropics models of 
healthfulness and beauty. 

Reader, when you are disgusted with the petty politics of congress, 
or pessimistic over official incompetency, and when you almost despair 
of democracy, go to Panama when the trade winds are blowing; visit 
the canal; see the splendid achievement of your government, and come 
back proud of your country, and proud to be an American. 
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THE PROBLEM METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 


MENDEL E. BRANOM 
Department of Geography and History, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue NATURE OF A PROBLEM 


In meeting the situations of life man depends on instincts, habits, 
memory, and reason. Jnsofar as the needed response is made instinc- 
tively, the intellect plays a minor part in bringing about the reaction. 
Through an adequate number of repetitions of the same type of 
experience, man forms a habit of definite response. When a situation 
can be met by a response on the habit level, the thought processes are 
eliminated or reduced to a minimum. Many memory impressions 
are made on the mind of man through the stimuli of environing ma- 
terials. The nervous system constantly is receiving stimuli. Various 
concrete objects, as buildings, topographic features, maps, and globes 
may be observed, the words of a book may be memorized, the state- 
ment of another person may be remembered, a suggestion that has 
entered the mind may be retained. The more or less lasting impres- 
sions thus made are the results of direct, simple relations of the mind 
to materials. The quality of memory impression is dependent on the 
intensity with which the individual concentrates on the thing to be 
remembered and the number of repetitions. A considerable part of 
the education of man comes through memory impressions. When 
instincts or habits, or simple memory recalls are inadequate to meet 
the conditions of a situation successfully, the attention of the individual 
intensively is directed toward the situation. If the mind simply 
recognizes the new elements of the situation, the memory impressions 
are increased. If the new elements are not immediately absorbed, 
and if a situation confronts the individual that arouses a mental query 
that involves the marshalling of past experiences, the securing of 
additional information, or the exercise of reflective thinking and judg- 
ment for its interpretation, reason is called into play, and the individual 
is confronted with a genuine problem. The new elements in a situa- 
tion requiring thought processes for their interpretation constitute 
the problem or problems arising out of the situation. 
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PROBLEM WorkK VeRsSusS Memory IMPRESSIONS 


Problems as well as memory work have inevitably entered into the 
school activities of the past, but there has been a tendency unduly to 
emphasize the latter. The topical outline in geography may be taken 
up from the problem standpoint, but frequently the dominant and 
almost exclusive emphasis is placed on memory work. Much of the 
so-called problem work, in fact, is largely memory work with an 
improved organization of subject matter. If a pupil reads an article 
in which another person has selected, evaluated and organized the 
material, the chances are that he will accept unquestioningly the 
material thus presented. The one who wrote the article undoubtedly 
had a problem, but the one who reads the article may simply secure 
impressions of the details of the problem that belonged to another. 
The reading of such articles is valuable because the student, in follow- 
ing the solution of a problem by another, is becoming acquainted with 
approved methods of problem solving. 

The problem organization of material is preferable to a mere topical 
organization as memory text book material, since the article has a 
definite viewpoint that makes its consideration meaningful. There is 
a danger, however, that the pupil may learn to depend too readily on 
authorities. He may tend to become a mere transmitter of the ideas 
of another, thus developing few qualities of leadership or of initiative. 
The memoriter route of problem solving tends to develop followers; 
the reasoning route of problem solving tends to develop leaders. 
Each pupil should be given every possible chance to develop qualities 
of leadership as well as qualities of followship. Pupils should secure, 
evaluate, and organize material from various sources in the solution of 
problems, detailed solutions of which are not available to them. A 
detailed solution of a geography problem bears much the same relation 
to the problem that a “pony” in a foreign language or in mathematics 
bears to the contents of those subjects, with all of the attendant advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

Not only for self-realization but for the social welfare it is the duty 
of the schools to emphasize problem work. Progress is dependent on 
constructive changes and additions. In schools emphasizing memory 
work, which is not related to problems, the work of the pupil who can 
retain impressions, irrespective of whether he is a keen thinker, is at 
a premium. The ability of pupils in solving problems may not be 
tested. The pupils, who have capacity for leadership, may take very 
little interest in memory work, simply as memory work, and may make 
a very poor showing. If memory work is related to worth-while 
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problems, however, it will frequently be found that some pupils with 
excellent memories have ceased to use their memories because they 
could not see the use of exerting themselves to memorize merely for 
the sake of memorizing. The school should place emphasis on the 
ability to observe and to retain; but in addition it should encourage 
and demand that each child shall be able to use information and 
to secure further needed information in relation to actual problems. 


RELATION OF MEMORY TO PROBLEM WORK 


Man can learn much through sense impressions and the storing up 
of these impressions in memory. Instinctively he becomes acquainted 
with his environment. The memory route tends to anticipate prob- 
lems that may arise; the reasoning route tends to create a need for 
information as a basis for the solution of a problem. Problems, there- 
fore, tend to supplement an instinctive interest in acquiring informa- 
tion with a rational interest because of the need of information in 
meeting the intellectual difficulty. Problems in other words furnish 
another motive, closely related to human accomplishment, for the 
acquiring of information. 

A good memory is not to be disparaged, and an effort should be 
made to teach each child to memorize economically. In fact while a 
person may have a good memory and be a poor reasoner, it is very 
difficult to be a good reasoner without having a very good memory. 
Problem solving involves a consideration of past experiences in the 
interpretation of a situation, and a treacherous memory will not permit 
these experiences readily to be recalled. Problem solving involves 
frequently the securing of additional material in relation to the situa- 
tion, and a poor memory will seriously handicap the person in his 
attempt to retain, interpret, and apply the materiai secured. 

In the school with a well-balanced curriculum both memorizing 
and reasoning will be emphasized. In spite of an equal opportunity 
to all, it will be found that pupils, because of lack of capacity or 
because of lack of application, will group themselves. Some pupils 
accept blindly and unquestioningly the detailed solution of a problem 
by another, some follow readily and thoughtfully the reasoning of 
another, approving or disapproving according to personal opinion, 
some are able to make partial but inadequate contributions toward 
the solving of a problem, while others not only can follow critically 
the interpretation of a problem by another, but have sufficient initia- 
tive and reasoning ability to solve problems with but little assistance. 
The teacher will not arbitrarily group the pupils into leaders and fol- 
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lowers, but because of the varying capacities and abilities, if oppor- 
tunity is given all for real problem solving, this grouping will tend to 
appear. The proper emphasis of problem work will enable a teacher 
to grade the pupils on information retained, but, which is far more 
important, she can grade them with respect to their ability to use 
information in relation to new situations requiring interpretation. 


EVOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM METHOD 


In organizing the content of scientific geography a standardized 
outline has been employed. In the days when the pupil was forced 
to adjust himself to content, the standardized outline was adopted in 
the writing of text books. The topical outline, including location, 
area, topography, climate, soils, plant and animal life, and human 
activities, was used in the consideration of each country. Serious 
overlapping was avoided, the country systematically was studied, and 
the pupil could study the last topic of the outline with a feeling of 
finality. Had he not mastered the whole outline applied to a par- 
ticular country? 

When the emphasis was shifted from descriptive to interpretative 
geography, the outline organization was retained, but in addition to 
the statement of facts concerning each topic, as climate, an attempt 
was made to explain the particular climate, and 'to determine the 
effects of climate on life forms. This was a decided improvement over 
the loose clustering of material about topics. A consideration of the 
effects of a single factor, as climate, on the activities of the people, 
tended to focus the attention of students of geography on the life 
responses. It was clearly seen, however, that a complex of physical 
factors combines to influence human responses. There has been a 
tendency, consequently, to consider life responses and to attempt to 
evaluate all physical factors that have influenced these responses. 
Even the singling out of a certain type of activity for interpretation is 
regarded as inadequate. The present tendency is to emphasize 
regional geography by attempting to interpret the complex of life 
activities in relation to the complex of the physical environs. 

The trend in the evolution of geography method is in harmony 
with the trend in the evolution of scientific geography. Since teaching 


has been largely by the text book method, the standardized topical 


outline of the book has prevailed. The pupil memorized more or less 
literally the words of the book, and the locations of places-as indicated 
by the maps. As interpretative material has been included in the 
text books the pupils have also memorized this type of material. 
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The organization of parts of the text book about problems has made 
the text book much more appealing to pupils. Some provision has 
been made for independent problem solving. The scientific geographer 
insists that a geographer in training must do independent work in 
geography, which according to the modern viewpoint of geography, is 
equivalent to problem solving. The teacher likewise insists that the 
pupil shall do a certain amount of independent problem solving, not 
for the purpose of becoming a trained geographer, but for the purpose 
of securing a maximum development. 


SoME MATERIALS FOR PROBLEM SOLVING 


What should be the nature of a geography text book in order that 
problem work may be properly emphasized? There should be topics 
developed in detail from the problem standpoint, both for the benefit 
of the pupils who primarily follow the reasoning of another, and for 


the benefit of the pupils who check carefully the statements made. . 


It is altogether legitimate to profit from the experiences of others, 
and many more problems can be taken up in a limited time, although 
extensity of experience is substituted for intensity of experience. The 
text book in part should be arranged so that a considerable amount of 
original problem solving is possible. There should be a gradation from 
developed problems to problems to be developed. Some problems 
may be worked out in part, including a statement of appropriate 
pages on which pertinent material may be found. Some problems mzy 
be outlined with appropriate references. Problems should involve the 
use of pictures, maps, diagrams, encyclopedias, statistical tables, the 
dictionary, supplementary articles of books and magazines, and 
collections of illustrative material. 

A standardized outline organization of material, if the material 
has been written with problems in mind, may be used to good advan- 
tage. The developed problem of the book may contain information 
which may be selected and assembled in the interpretation of a prob- 
lem. Problem solving which involves the use of sweeping generaliza- 
tions of the book should be cautiously undertaken. Undeveloped 
generalizations not only are almost meaningless, but in addition tend 
to make the study of geography exceedingly superficial. The pictures 
of the text book should be selected with a well-defined purpose and 
should be accompanied by appropriate explanations and questions. 
The maps should be as accurate as possible. If a city is located on a 
railroad or on a water route, a map that represents the city as located 
some distance from the transportation route is of little value insofar 
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as transportation relations are concerned. If variations in altitude 
are significant as a phase of a problem, there should be a map that 
will indicate this difference. If a detailed study of a small area is to 
be made, a map on a large scale should be available. Too frequently 
in problem solving we must make statements which a pupil must read 
into a map; many of these statements a pupil should be able easily to 
read from a map. 

In elaborating the topics of a text book or in connection with prob- 
lem work, it is frequently desirable to permit some student to make a 
special report. These individual contributions preferably should be 
raised to a problem level. Too often the pupil is merely a transmitter 
of the printed page, whether he has copied the contents to be read 
to the class, or whether he has read the article a sufficient number of 
times to give it virtually from memory. If the special report is raised 
to the problem level, the pupil secures memory impressions of the 
article but in addition, he attempts to weigh the relative importance 
of the topics, to eliminate the irrelevant and insignificant, to consult 
the dictionary for proper pronunciation and definition of words, to 
clear up any poorly understood parts by referring to the encyclopedia 
or to other books. He similarly studies the pictures, and makes a 
sketch map that will show the general and special location. After - 
making this detailed study, he attempts to reorganize the material 
so that it will maximally interest and instruct the class. Most pupils 
can give satisfactory memory reports. More attention should be 
devoted to problem reports of special articles. 


SECURING PROBLEMS 


The scientific geographer, interested in making a thorough-going, 
painstaking study of content may incorporate into his studies many 
problems that relatively are insignificant. From this great field of 
knowledge both the geographer and the educator are interested in 
selecting for school use the problems of greatest worth. Equal empha- 
sis, therefore, will not be placed on all of the geographic factors of an 
area, but each area will be studied in relation to its more significant 
problems. 

Problems may be selected that will account for past conditions, as, 
‘‘Why is it probable that the Plateau of Bolivia was the cradle of the 
Inca race?” or ‘How did the geographic environment influence the 
evolution of the Jewish and Christian religions?” The problems may 
attempt to account for present conditions, as, “Account for the 
dominating influence of the inland city of Chicago,” or, ““Account for 
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the dominance of the pampas in Argentina.’”’ The problem may deal 
with future possibilities, as, “Should Ireland become an Irish Repub- 
lic?”’ “Should the United States intervene to force Mexico to set up a 
stable form of government?” Our present courses of study ordinarily 
provide an insufficient amount of problem solving of the latter type. 
Few would question the value of making a study of how the geog- 
raphy of the past and present helps to account for present day reali- 
ties, but there is increasing need that our schools shall not simply 
follow the world’s progress, but that they shall constructively assist 
in pointing the way to a better day. Geography can help substan- 
tially in indicating the direction in which future development should 
proceed. 

In teaching geography through problems in which geographic fac- 
tors are significant rather than through a topical outline, the teacher 
may hold in mind an organized outline of the minimum essentials in 
geography that should be taught with reference to the region con- 
cerned. The teacher should check accomplishment with reference to 
her list of essentials, and she should make supplementary provision for 
any vital omissions. 

The problem may be expressed in a variety of ways. It may be: 
(1) a question, as ‘‘Why has La Paz taken the place of Sucre as the 
capital of Bolivia?’’; (2) a debate, as ““Resolved that Ireland should 
be given its independence from the British Empire’’; (3) a suggested. 
scoring, as ‘‘Purpose, to find whether Ireland should be given its inde- 
pendence from the British Empire’’; (4) a prejudicial declarative state- 
ment, as “‘Why Ireland should be given its independence from the 
British Empire’; (5) a topical outline, as, Ireland, location, area, 
topography, climate, plant and animal life, and human activities, each 
topic being a condensed statement of a problem as, “‘How has the loca- 
tion of Ireland affected its development?” It is not the particular 
form of a problem, but the existence of a problem that is significant. 


THE PEDAGOGY OF PROBLEM SOLVING 


The trained geographer may pick out readily the more important 
problems in geography. If the child is simply assigned problem after 
problem, however, and told that he must master each one, the teacher 
is following the old-fashioned practice of adapting the child to the 
material. The pedagogical viewpoint affirms that socially valuable 
problems should be taught, but that the problem, if possible, should 
make an appeal to the child’s interests and experiences. If a mere 
statement of the problem is sufficient to stimulate the child to attempt 
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its solution in a whole-hearted, purposeful manner, further attempts 
to arouse interest in the problem would be superfluous. Frequently, 
however, it is desirable to enter into a discussion of material, which 
will recall pertinent experiences, and which will provide initial material 
out of which the problem may arise. The problem may be stated 
first, and then an attempt may be made to arouse interest in it, or out 
of the introductory material the problem may be raised. 

While there is no set formula that will insure success in this initial 
step, the following types of assignments will be found suggestive. 
Assignment: (a) For the next recitation, take the problem, “Can 
Palestine again become a land flowing with milk and honey?” In 
securing material as a basis for your conclusion consult your text book - 
and supplementary material on the shelf. (b) The problem may be 
assigned, and the Bible reference concerning milk and honey may be 
recalled, the former productiveness of the Holy Land may be dis- 
cussed, and the Zionist movement to Palestine may be noted. The 
problem may become meaningful as a result of this discussion. (c) 
The discussion concerning the former productiveness of the Holy 
Land, etc., may lead naturally to the problem, so that the problem 
arises out of the introductory material. (d) The pupils in their out- 
of-school experiences may hear about, or read about the Zionist 
movement, and the attempts that are to be made to restore Palestine 
to its former productivity, and the teacher may utilize the interests 
and experiences that they bring to school by helping them to interpret 
the problem, as to whether the hopes of the Zionists are well founded. 
There is no infallible rule. The wise teacher may occasionally use 
every type of assignment indicated. The responsibility of getting the 
problem before the child in such a way that it appeals to the child, 
and arouses his enthusiasm, belongs to the teacher. 

In the interpretation of a problem there are all gradations from the 
detailed working out of the problem by the teacher, the pupils merely 
following the interpretation more or less thoughtfully, to the inde- 
pendent interpretation of the problem with absolutely no assistance 
from the teacher. The degree of assistance that is given will depend 
on the difficulty of the problem on the one hand and on the capacity 
and ability of the pupil on the other hand. Suggestions concerning 
various ways of assisting can be given, but the trained teacher con- 
stantly must diagnose the situation, and direct her course accordingly. 
In the securing of materials, such as maps, globes, pictures, text book 
articles, statistics, samples of products, newspaper and magazine 
articles, etc., the pupil should be aided by a reasonable accumulation 
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that can readily be secured, although pupils always should be encour- 
aged to supplement the school materials with contributions from the 
home, library, and miscellaneous sources. 

In most cases it is better to induce a pupil to stay with a problem 
until the interpretation has been made. It may be helpful at the 
outset to give the pupil an overview of the problem and the nature 
of the study that will be necessary in order that he may have a reason- 
able conception of the task that is before him. If a pupil undertakes 
the solution of a problem that is abandoned because the pupil tires of 
it, bad habits and attitudes may be formed. It is not always necessary 
that the pupil shall come to a final conclusion, but as a final step, the 
solution of the problem should be indicated in concise form, or the 
materials interpreted should be summarized. If there are other factors 
than those discussed that should enter into the problem, the pupil 
should indicate that with respect to the factors studied, certain conclu- 
sions have been reached. Pupils should not be permitted to feel that 
they have made an exhaustive final study of a problem, when neces- 
sarily, in most instances, they have simply studied the more significant 
factors. 

If a conclusion is reached what use can be made of it? If the prob- 
lem refers to the reasons for a past or a present condition, the instinc- 
tive desire of the child to understand has been satisfied. He has secured 
a viewpoint and information that potentially will be a fundamental 


background in helping him to solve the living problems of the world. — 


If the problem deals with an economic and social policy that is being 
pursued, or that may be pursued, with the view of determining the 
best policy, the pupil not only is satisfying an instinctive desire to 
master the problem, but has also come to a conclusion that may result 
in practical accomplishment. 


PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES IN THE USE OF THE PROBLEM METHOD 


It has been very difficult for many teachers to get away from the 
topical outline. An examination of various courses of study developed 
from the problem standpoint indicates that the old detailed topical 
outline of a country has been retained, and the outline has been capped 
with a problem, ordinarily in the form of a question. The topical 
method, in other words, has been camouflaged with a problem in an 
attempt to make it more palatable. Much confusion arises, for many 
of the details of the outline can be applied to the problem only by the 
wildest stretches of the imagination. The pupil and possibly the 
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teacher lose sight of the problem, and proceed to master the material 
by the topical method. 

The reason for this misuse of problems can be readily understood. 
The topical outline presents, with but little overlapping, the detailed 
content of the region. If a problem can be secured that will require 
the use of the various topics in the outline, the material can be taken 
up systematically and without serious overlapping. The teacher needs 
to secure real problems that will involve the necessary content of the 
topical organization. This frequently can be done by the consideration 
of a number of problems dealing with the area, the resulting overlap- 
ping of content being regarded as a desirable form of review. The 
problem method is of little or no value, if the topical outline is going 
to be forced into the problem mold. Each problem, irrespective of 
the topical outline, should be solved according to its own requirements. 

The problem method may be overworked. As has been indicated 
much human development proceeds more or less haphazardly, more or 
less accidentally, through observations and impressions. The problem 
method seeks to substitute for accidental advancement scientific 
advancement. Not only does memory work meet individual needs, 
however, but it also furnishes much of the raw material for problem 
solving. The human being is so constituted that he may tire of problem 
work, but may find relaxation in falling back on instincts, habits, 
impressions, and recall. True problem solving, being the most in- 
tensely intellectualized form of action, is the most exacting work that 
can be experienced. 

The problem may not be adapted to the child. Merely telling the 
child that he has a problem to solve does not make it so. The pupil 
must be led to see the problem involved. The problem should be re- 
lated to his interests and experiences. The technique of the teacher 
is tested as she attempts to get the pupil enthusiastically and purpose- 
fully interested in a problem, which she believes the child should inter- 
pret as a part of his educational development. 

Appropriate materials for the solution of problems may not be 
available. This difficulty is gradually disappearing. Better text 
books are being published, special studies are being made, better 
maps and maps in greater variety are being published, the homes are 
using more reading material, and public libraries are becoming increas- 
ingly numerous. Under modern conditions no teacher should excuse 
herself from problem work with the explanation that she has inade- 
quate equipment. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 


The next annual meeting of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers will be held December 29, 1920, at the University of Chicago. 
This promises to be an epoch-making meeting. A program is now 
being prepared by President Whitbeck, details of which will be an- 
nounced later. The Association of American Geographers and the 
Ameri¢an Association for the Advancement of Science will hold their 
annual meetings at the same place immediately following the National 
Council meeting. Make your plans now to attend these meetings! 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Findlay Muirhead. London and its Environs. Ixvi and 501 pp. Mac- 
millan Co., London and New York, 1918. $4.00. 


This is the most up-to-date Guide book of London—one of the ‘Blue Guides’’ series 
issued from the press in May, 1918. Pages i to lxvi cover “London in War Time,” “‘History 
and Administration of London,” “British Art,’’ ‘(London Architecture,” “Literary Walks 
in London,” ‘‘Books about London.’ There are a score or two of detailed maps and many 
plans and drawings of public buildings, parks, etc. Each of the sections of London is taken 
up separately and a complete guide and explanation, covering practically everything of 
interest to the visitor is supplied. The treatment of the great public collections in London 
is especially good. While the volume is intended primarily for the tourist, many of its 
parts are thoroughly interesting to the general reader. 

R. H. WuHITBEck 


VY. C. Finch. Outline Map of the United States. A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
Chicago, 1920. 18x24. 12l4e. each or $10.00 per 100. 
This is the base map used in the “Finch Economic Geography Series.” The outline 
is printed in heavy blue lines which will carry well in the class room. Highlands are shown 


by shading. As an inexpensive outline map it should prove very useful as a means of 
préparing geographical material for the class room. 


A. E. Frye and W. W. Atwood. New Geography. Bk. I, 264 pp.; Bk. II, 
304 pp.; maps, ills. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1920. 


A text for elementary schools. To be reviewed later. 


Geographic News Bulletin. United States Bureau of Education, Washington. 


The News Bulletin is prepared by the National Geographic Society for the Bureau of 
Education. Its purpose is to supply each week descriptions of places attracting attention 
at the time and to give facts about current events of geographic interest. It may be ob- 
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tained free by any teacher upon written request to the Bureau of Education. It will be 
necessary to renew your request if you have received it in the past, as no names are carried 
over from one year to the next. 


W.A. Rem. The New Guayaquil. Photos. Bull. Pan American Union. July, 1920, 
p. 21. 

Benryt Gray. The City of Old Panama. Photos. Bull. Pan American Union. 
July, 1920, p. 21. 

Jost A. Menpoza pEL Sovar. Arequipa, the Second City of Peru. Photos. Bull. 
Pan American Union. June, 1920, p. 591. 

Revista ForestaL. Quebracho Extract Industry of Argentina. Photos. Bull. Pan 
American Union. May, 1920, p. 510. 

J. E. AcGan. Brazilian Fibers. Photos. Bull. Pan American Union. April, 1920, 
p. 394. 

HELEN VarNec. The Land of the Sun. Photos. Asia. August, 1920, p.677. A 
description of a visit by the author to Russian Turkestan. 

H. K. Ricnarpson. Face to Face with Business in Szechuan. Photos, map of re- 
sources. Asia. May, 1920, p. 426. A description of the possibilities of this region. 

O. D. von ENGELN. The World’s Food Resources. Geog. Rev., March, 1920, p. 170. . 

Jovan Crvuié. (after) The Natural Regions of the Balkans. Map. Geog. Rev. March, 
1920, p. 199. 

H. C. Butter. Desert Syria, the Land of the Lost Civilization. Maps, photos. Geog, 
Rev. Feb., 1920, p. 77. 

CiarK Wisster. Arctic Geography and Eskimo Culture: A Review of Steensby’s 
Work. Maps. Geog. Rev. Feb., 1920, p. 125. 

Sm Avuret Srer. Explorations in the Lop Desert. Map, photos. Geog. Rev. Jan., 
1920, p. 1. 


Greorce McCutcueon. Cotton Growing in South America. Map, photos. Geog, — 


Rev. Jan., 1920, p. 35. 
FreNcuH Strotuer. Is Europe Crumbling? W. Work, Aug., 1920, p. 336. 





